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Washington, are notable for their simple com-
position and fragile harmonies. The pictures
were small and invariably idyls. Women and
children played, brooded, or merely lived blissfully
amid flowers in green paradises embowered with
great trees. The pastorals recalled the pensive-
ness of a Giorgione or a Watteau, but were also
oddly near to our common experience. Every
posture and gesture had been observed and lived.
These denizens of an Arcadia were after all akin
to real women and children. One felt that the
Arcadia itself was real, and that a sufficiently
searching eye might find it round the corner. In
short, Davies had created his illusion without
much departing from the look of things. One of
the richest of these early pictures is the "Fan-
tasy of the Vine," a lovely arrangement of nudes
in landscape. There is a hint of Puvis in it,
though it is far richer in color. In general it is
idle to try to trace influences in Davies. Being
of a curious and scholarly disposition, he drew
from many sources, but from none overtly or
constantly. For the little idyls of the nineties the
moment was unpropitious. Conservative taste
still favored the artificial polish of the French In-
stitute ; radical taste was attached to the various
naturalisms of Courbet, Manet, and the Im-
pressionists. In the nineties in New York one
could buy the idyls of Monticelli, akin to Da-
vies's, though more flimsy and fantastic, for a
matter of twenty-five dollars. Still, under Mr,
Macbeth's tactful and convincing championship,
Davies became the idol of a cult, whose spokes-
man in criticism was soon to be the brilliant and
enthusiastic James G. Hunekcr. There ensued a
modest prosperity, more frequent trips to Europe,
the beginnings of what was to be a notable art
collection. To many art-lovers the idyls which
Davies produced between his thirtieth and for-
tieth years are still his best work. They early
passed into the hands of discriminating ama-
teurs, and for the most part are now in private
collections.

About the turn of the century his style changed.
,The canvases are somewhat larger, the color is
cooler and more limited in range, the scene is
vaster, and its denizens are no longer women and
children one might see, but abstract figures, fre-
quently nude, symbolizing poetical ideas. The
forms are now moderately distorted for the sake
of greater compositional coherence. If in the
early idyls one thought of Giorgione and Schia-
vone, now one divined Blake of the prophetic
books. The material is less rich, the meaning
more various, recondite, and profound. Some of
his best pictures are transitional; such as "Four
O'Clock Ladies/1 in the Phillips Memorial Gal-
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lery, in which the old idyllic theme of girls at
play is treated in the new technique and with the
new breadth. The pictures in this second manner
have passed into the public galleries. The Phil-
lips Memorial Gallery, which is rich in every
phase of Davies's work, has five or six; the
Metropolitan has "The Girdle of Ares"; and the
Chicago Art Institute, "Lcda and the Dioscuri";
but many of the best pictures are in private col-
lections. In thivS adventure in symbolism and
mythology, Davies's work kept its actuality. The
forms, whether human figures or the architecture
of trees and earth, had been justly observed be-
fore their ultimate pictorial transformation.
Nothing was flimsy or improvised. He drew in-
cessantly in every medium, and he kept and
classified his drawings. They were of every sort,
but most were of the nude in every posture and
in every scale. Many of the drawings were com-
plete and elaborate compositions. There must be
thousands of these studies. No artist of our day
has made such rich and intense preparation. It
is this clement of probity that keeps the sanity
and sonnclness of Davies's art even in its most
sublimated flights rind even through its not in-
frequent preciosities. In his last fifteen years he
occasionally perpetuated these exercises in ad-
mirable lithographs and etchings which are quin-
tessential for his talent ancl accessible to those
who cannot own or sec his pictures.

It was inevitable that a man of Davies's mo-
bile yet strenuous intelligence should respond to
those modernists who sought a new basis for the
arts in an unlimited emotionalism or in an
equally unlimited intcllectualization. Ancl it was
as inevitable that he should find his affinities, not
with the Expressionist Left, but with the In-
tellcctualist Right which found expression in that
Cubism which in turn stemmed from C&anne.
His own experiments in this direction, dating
from about 1914, were moderate enough. In the
main he employed geometrical surface patterns,
and sought to create a sense of space without
evoking a specific place. A large frieze of danc-
ing figures and the decoration of a private music
room in New York are the more permanent prod-
ucts of this adventure, which was also very
variously pursued in his lithographs and etch-
ings. These experiments may be taken at best as
a mere episode in a varied career, or at worst as
an interesting aberration of a versatile and dis-
tinguished mind.

Davies's single public gesture was made in
connection with the modernistic movement Ac-
cepting the presidency of the Society of Inde-
pendent Artists, he arranged the memorable Ar-
mory Show of 1913, in which, beside a full
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